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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN 
WATER-COLORS, 




-PRELIMINARY PRACTICE FOR 
SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 



UEERLY enough, in painting 'land- 
scape the first conditions to which 
water-colors and oil colors respect- 
ively pledge us are directly opposed 
to each other. With the latter we 
proceed upon the supposition that 
all is in obscurity until we develop 
the picture by applying lights, just 
as the sun touches up and reveals 
the features of the landscape. On 
the other hand, when we go to work 
with water-colors, our fair paper 
represents a field of vision flooded 
with light. We guard it jealously, 
attend to its various gradations, and 
introduce or apply the shadows. It 
is very important for us to learn to appreciate this 
wealth of light with which we set out. We have 
this essential part of the picture ready prepared for us. 
and if we only know how to treat it to advantage, it is 
sure to bring us success. 

The old methods of painting in water-colors were 
but poorly adapted to sketching from nature. Change- 
ful aspects were loath to wait for the repeating of delicate transparent washes. 
Securing good, strong, trustworthy studies in water-colors was by no means certain, 
and many resorted to making the first studies in oils and then copying them in water- 
colors. But this prevents the water-colors from responding directly to nature ; they 
must get their inspiration from a medium with which they have no sympathy ; and 
although they may draw somewhat upon memory and imagination, they never have 
the spirit that they would have if they were left to speak for themselves in the first 
place. 

Conservative water-colorists have always been slow to admit the legitimacy of em- 
ploying opaque colors. Of course beautiful effects may be produced with transpar- 
ent colors only ; but one would have to work in a very limited way if confined to 
them. For the last few years we have aimed at desirable results without being fettered 
by old theories, and now water-color painting is fast gaining ground. 

Of the three kinds of colors that are made — the hard cakes, the moist colors in 
pans, and the moist colors in tubes— it is the last named that we want for work of 
any magnitude. With these we can lay on our tints without fear of inadequate result. 
When any seem too transparent, Chinese white may be added to give them opacity. 
Naples yellow will do the same to some extent, and it does less injury to warm tones. 

Those who undertake landscape in water-colors must, by preliminary practice, 
acquire perfect command of the brush to ensure true delineation, and mast learn to 
control color so that the harmonious toning of surfaces shall become a simple and 
certain matter. With a fair knowledge of drawing one soon finds that brush strokes 
are as easy to make as pencil strokes. 

Let any dark color be wet up until it flows freely, and after dipping in a brush and 
smoothing it to a nice point, try hair strokes, moderately heavy strokes and broad 
strokes until each can be produced readily and as the will dictates. Do not rest satis- 
fied with an effect that may happen to be respectable ; unless it answers precisely 
to your aim, condemn it. 

The coloring of surfaces, the washes, require a great deal of practice. For this one 
must have good paper — almost as good as would be used for a picture. Whatman's 
water-color paper of medium weight is the most desirable. Place a stretched canvas 
that is nearly as large as half a sheet of this paper on a table or desk, so that it may 
be inclined slightly toward the lap. The canvas is better than a drawing-board ; it 
will hold the paper closer to its surface, and not hasten its drying by absorbing mois- 
ture. The paper may be ruled off in oblongs about three inches in height and five in 
width. Immerse it horizontally in water, and let it lie for a quarter of an hour. 
Lift it out by two corners and hold it vertically until it about ceases to drip off ; then 
lay it carefully on the canvas. After smoothing it down with a damp sponge, to 
force out all air-bubbles and to take up water that may stand upon the surface, fasten 
it at the corners with thumb-tacks. Of course there must be no rough handling or 
rubbing that will injure the paper. In about ten minutes it will cease to show a shining 
wet surface and look velvety from thorough dampness ; then it is ready for color. 
Meantime have a strong color, say Prussian blue, wet up as thin as ink in a shallow 
dish or concave division of a palette. The pool must contain as much as a small 
wineglassful. Keep a piece of old soft muslin at hand to press the brush on when 
it is necessary to rid it of color or water ; also a cup of clear water. Take a first- 
class red sable water-color brush of about the thickness of an ordinary leadpencil, 
charge it with as much color as it will hold without dropping, and proceed with a view 
to coloring the upper left-hand oblong with a perfectly even tone. Carry the brush 
slowly across the top from the left to the right — it should leave a line slightly ponded 
at the lower edge. There is probably enough color in the br^sh for one or two more 



passes — let them be closely parallel, so as to take up all ponding. Renew the color 
as often as necessary, but always in beginning at the edge. With the last stroke the 
brush must not be full enough to leave any ponding of the line, as that would dry 
deeper in tone. Of course the first oblong will not be a perfect success, but do not 
try any touching up ; that is fatal. Take the next and the next, until the color can 
be laid on without break or variation. Stir the color frequently that it may not settle 
at the bottom. Now begin an oblong, with a view to making it stronger at the lower 
edge. This is done by passing the lines more closely, so as to encourage an ac- 
cumulation of color at the lower part instead of spreading out the ponding edges 
of succeeding lines. Also the canvas may be inclined more toward a vertical posi- 
tion. Repeat this style of coloring until some beautifully shaded oblongs are produced. 
Next reverse this process and shade some oblongs off to white at the lower part. 
This is done by dipping the brush for the last few passes in clear water instead 
of color, thus allowing it gradually to lose all its color. Another style of shade is to 
have one or the other side of an oblong fade to white by letting the strokes fall short 
a little space, and as soon as all are laid on passing a clear water brush along verti- 
cally to soften the broken ends of the strokes off on the white. 

The paper will be filled up with oblongs of four styles. If they are imperfect in 
many ways, it is best to take another piece of paper and start anew ; but if their 
principal fault is feebleness of tone, they may, after drying thoroughly, be washed a 
second time. Turn the face of the paper down upon the canvas, and pass an evenly 
wet sponge over the back, making parallel strokes over the entire surface, then cross- 
ing them at right angles, the sponge having been dipped and squeezed often enough to 
ensure its giving an even amount of dampness. Tack the paper on the canvas again, 
smoothing it down with a piece of dry soft muslin, and the washes may be repeated. 

This kind of practice should be kept up daily until sufficient skill is attained to 
warrant one in attempting to imitate objects or some simple effects in nature. 

The following colors are essential. The English (Winsor & Newton's) and the 
German (Schoenfeld & Co.'s, Dusseldorf) are equally good. 



Chinese white. 
Burnt Sienna. 

t( Umber. 
Indigo. 
Light red. 
Indian " 
Cadmium (orange and 

pale). 
Asphaltum. 
Brown madder. 
Raw Sienna. 
Sepia. 

Zinober greens, i, 2, 3. 
Van Dyck brown. 



Chrome yellow. 

" deep. 
Emerald green. 
Ivory black. 
Naples yellow. 
Lemon u 
Vermilion. 
Prussian blue. 
Antwerp " 
French '" 
Charcoal gray. 
Cobalt. 
Crimson lake. 
Rose madder. 



The student will also need several of the best red sable brushes, one of each size ; 
a few small camel's-hair brushes and a few large bristle brushes ; one or more 
palettes with concave compartments ; some blotting-pads ; a fine, soft sponge and 
water-color paper for trying effects. H. C, Gas kin. 



CHARCOAL DRA WING. 



III. — THE VIEWS AND PRACTICE OF MR. F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

" I was led to take up charcoal by reading a little book of Lalanne's," Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith said recently in response to an inquiry as to his methods in charcoal. 
" I had previously practised water-color for some years, and on reading Lalanne's 
book, it struck me that something other than what he recommended might be done, 
and I set out to do it. Here is one of my first efforts " — showing a drawing of a 
wood interior with a rocky foreground. "You will see that the values are not 
correct, and that the foreground especially is lacking in character. Yet it is a step 
on the right road, though you will see at once that it is not the road pursued by most 
of the French charcoalists. They use the stump everywhere, in all the planes. Here 
I used it very little ; and though I make more use of it now, I still try to preserve 
as much as possible of the first gritty tone laid on with the flat of the charcoal. 
Lalanne uses a creamy white paper ; Appian a paper specially made for him, a little 
grayer than Lalanne's, but still white. They cover this paper completely down with 
a rub of charcoal to begin with, and are compelled to begin at once with the stump, 
in order to get a proper atmospheric effect in the sky and distance. Now I use a 
gray French paper." 

"Ribbed?" 

" Yes, ribbed. It is composed, as you will see if you put a piece of it under the 
microscope, of bits of blue, red and yellow, the blue greatly predominating. That 
gives atmosphere of itself — the blue-gray tone of the paper — and I let it stand for 
anything in the distance or middle distance with the value of which it corresponds. 
There is no need then to subdue the texture of the charcoal overmuch in order to get 
distance. The paper gives it with a little help." 

" But the high lights ?" 

" Chalk — a morsel of chalk — an atom of chalk, as a rule. I will come to that. 
The first thing I look for (having selected a subject) is that part of it which comes 
nearest the tone of the paper. It may be the sky, a distant range of hills, it may even 
be a flat, gray rock in the foreground. But it seldom happens that this is not in some 
part so much lighter or darker than the tone of the paper as to require some modulation. 
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Then, in the first ease, chalk ; in the second, charcoal. 
Have you seen the gelatine prints of my 'Old Lines in 
New Black and White,' illustrating Lowell's ' Under the 
Willows'?" 

" I think not ; but I would prefer to see the originals." 
" I can show you a few of the originals, but only a 
few. These gelatine prints are, however, wonderfully 
accurate. They reproduce even the grain of the paper. 
See, here is an example which will help you to a better 
understanding of my method.'* (A rocky hillside with 
trees and moss-covered bowlders against a cloudy sky.) 
" The whole scene — that is, all of its principal masses, 
was darker than my paper. Therefore a tone of 
charcoal, used flat, broadside on over everything, 
to begin with. But some portions of the sky 
were as light as the paper ; they were 
taken out with bread. I often work 
bread in one hand, charcoal in the 
other ; or, when necessary, chalk re- 
places the bread. Very well ! the thumb 
was passed over most of the rest of the 
drawing. But here you see, leading 
down from this mossy rock on the sum- 
mit of the hill, is a slope covered with 
shingle. The first rough application of 
the charcoal gave just the tone and the 
texture for that, and it was not touched. 
That is the great secret in charcoal 
drawing — to know when and where to 
stop. Then, the face of the rock, being 
in shadow and needing a softer texture, 
was rubbed down with the stump- paper. 
The paper stump was also used liberally 
in the sky ; and very likely — I can't re- 
member everything, as one does not 
work by. rule, you know — I used some 
other expedient to lighten it and give 
it more atmosphere. Perhaps I blew 
on it. Perhaps I passed a soft hand- 
kerchief over it. The rich dark moss 
on the rock, the bark of the trees and 
the foreground were laid in vigorously 
with the butt of the soft charcoal ; the 
broken lights in the foreground, leaves, - 

twigs, were taken out with a bit of bread. 
The merest touch of chalk, here and there, lifted 
out my foreground, as you see — and there we are." 
11 But different subjects require different treatment." 
" Of course they do. Here is a scene near the Bronx, 
for instance (a wood interior). It is almost all stumped 
clown ; there is hardly any of the grit of the charcoal left. 
Yes, there is, here, in the bark on this birch-tree. The 
rest was all gone over with the palm of the hand. Then 
the stump — buckskin — immediately separating the 
masses of foliage and throwing those worked over be- 
hind the others. Then the butt of the charcoal to get in 
the blacks. Then the bread ; this old grass in the fore- 
ground was twisted out with the bread ; and that long 
streak of light, where the sun gets down between the 
trees in the middle distance, was taken out with it to 
make place for the chalk, which, in this case, was used 
boldly to give the difference of 
value required between sunlight 
and shadow. Yet a mere touch 
of solid chalk on this spray in the 
foreground is sufficient to lift it 
out from that film of chalk in the 
background. 

" I often wish that a lot of 
strong fellows — figure men, inte- 
rior painters, all sorts — would take 
up charcoal seriously," Mr. Smith 
went on, " and show the public 
what can be done with it. Every- 
thing can be done. Flesh? Noth- 
ing can render flesh like charcoal. 
And it is as good for still life ; 
for stuffs, glass, porcelains — yes, 
everything you see about you. No 
other medium is so immediately 

responsive to the artist's demands upon it. A touch 
modifies its texture and darkens or lightens any part at 
pleasure. A breath will lighten in any required degree 
the whole or a great part of a drawing at once. If 
you have a thing just right you can fix it instantly 
with a spray from your atomizer, and go on with the 
rest. There are no outs. It is as easy as talking, when 
you know how, and there is no stopping for anything. 
All of your time is profitably employed — no time to cool 



off and be thrown out of the humor while waiting for a 
wash to dry. In etching, you must wait till next clay 
to see the result of your work. In oil-painting, you 
must often wait as long before you can paint over a 
tone once laid. But in charcoal work there is no dead 
time. Accordingly, the frenzy of production is, greater, 
and the same man is more an artist when working in 
this way than at any other time. He does more work 
and better. 

" That brook scene over there ; I did that and four 




DECORATIVE PANEL FOR A RATH-ROOM. 



other drawings of the same size and complexity of sub- 
ject in a day. Sitting on my .camp-stool, on a rock in 
the middle of the stream, I did one drawing ; shifted 
my seat a little and did another ; turned about and did 
a third, and so on. It was growing dark before I knew 
it. I did not think I had been working hard ; but when 
I got up to start for home I found myself pretty well 
played out. 

" But the trouble is that there is practically no out- 
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" That's it. The drawing was done for reproduction, 
and the high lights on the mill and sails were loaded 
on more heavily than they would be if the drawing were 
done solely for its own sake, as I knew that some of 
this exaggerated effect would be lost. But here is a 
drawing clone without thought of reproducing it, and 
here is the gelatine print afterward made from it." 

" Strange to say, it seems in this case that the gela- 
tine print has stronger darks and lights." 

" It seems so ; but, of course, it isn't so. The darks 
and lights seem stronger because the gelatine print has 
failed a little in the middle tints. You never can tell 
just where it will fall behind the drawing. A good 
deal depends on the printing. In the case of a 
delicately-toned drawing, a little too much 
pressure in one place and too little in an- 
other in the printing may completely 
change the broader relations of light 
and dark." 

" How does wood-engraving compare 
with process work in reproducing char- 
coal drawings ?" 

" Not well, as a rule. Most wood- 
engravings are on too small a scale, and 
the engravers seem to lose the grit and 
to make everything woolly in texture. 
Mr. Dana, of Boston, is, however, mak- 
ing an . experiment on a large scale in 
reproducing a drawing of mine of the 
full size on wood, and I have great hopes 
of it." 

" What are your ordinary range of 
textures?" 

"The strongest, as I have said, is 
simply the first rub of the charcoal al- 
lowed to stand. Next comes the texture 
obtained by passing the palm of the 
hand or the thumb over that, rubbing it 
in. Then the buckskin stump. Then 
the paper stump. The paper stump 
gives the finest texture ordinarily re- 
quired. -But at times you come across 
puzzling textures which none of your 
«- ordinary means will serve to imitate. You 

must invent something to meet the case. I 
was once bothered by an effect of scattered, 
sparkling light on a branch of foliage in the mid- 
dle ground. I could not leave the grit for it ; that 
would be too rough. But any stumping or rubbing 
in would make it too soft. I thought of my coat- 
sleeve ; it would not do. Sponge — no. I happened 
to look down and saw some dried moss on the ground 
at my feet ; picked up some of it ; pressed it against my 
drawing, twisted it a trifle, and I had what I wanted. 
Sometimes it will do, for similar effects, to break your 
bread freshly and press it against the drawing without 
having moulded it as usual." 
" About fixing ?" 

" Make. your own fixative, by the gallon or the keg, of 
shellac and alcohol— one third shellac to two thirds 
alcohol. Apply a very light spray over the whole draw- 
ing, and let it dry. It does not 
take long. Then go over the 
darker parts only. The very 
darkest, where the charcoal is 
quite loose, may require four or 
five coatings ; but a drawing can 
usually be fixed in ten minutes. 

" Of course, it is understood," 
Mr. Smith called out to his de- 
parting visitor, over the balustrade 
of the stairs, " that for a man to 
use charcoal in the way that we 
have been speaking of, he must be 
at the end of his training, not at 
the beginning. And he must 
work like a steam-engine. If he 
stops to think he may as well stop 
altogether." 



put for charcoal drawings than what is afforded by re- 
productions for books or magazines. And no reproduc- 
tion can quite give the velvety richness, the gritty 
strength and all the intermediate qualities of charcoal. 
Yet these gelatine prints are very good. I still have 
the original of this windmill. How closely everything 
is reproduced !" 

" Some of the effect is lost, however, and there is, 
perhaps, a slight gain in tone." 



All painting in water-colors upon surfaces different 
from paper requires the utmost nicety of handling, clear 
perception of what the work is to be, and the instinct to 
know when to let it alone. A little too much manipulation 
will destroy the effect of the whole. On paper mistakes in 
color may frequently be washed out by holding the work 
over a bowl and dashing water over the part with 
a clean sponge. But this, can never be done with 
decorative work. Mistakes must remain. 
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HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 






those 



RAWING and 
painting teach- 
ers divide into 
three 

classes * There are a 

few artists 
of reputa- 
tion who 
may now 
and then be 
induced to 
take pupils 
of unusual promise ; there are the pseudo 
teachers, who have sprung up like mush- 
rooms and identified themselves with 
popular art ; and between these stand 
many artists of both sexes, who make 
teaching a part of their regular work, 
who are to be numbered with it, that these 



It is to this class, or rather to 
words are addressed. 

If a young artist could climb surely and swiftly to the top of the ladder, and sell his 
pictures readily for good prices, he would hardly stop to think about teaching ; but as 
this is not a common experience, there are many who are glad to give up a portion of 
their time to the training of pupils. If the work is in an art school, where the students 
understand that they must fall in with an established method, the teacher's way is 
clear; but if it is in a private class — made up, we will say, of young ladies of the 
period — the case is very different. It is seldom that the average pupil really wishes to 
study; she takes lessons because it is fashionable, and because she wishes to produce 
something for immediate display. Working for the sake of future achievement is quite 
foreign to her thought. Another young lady, a younger one usually, really thinks 
that she is in earnest ; she has an incipient love for art, perhaps has some talent, but 
she lacks the culture which is necessaiy to make her appreciate what study means ; 
she is probably anxious to take up figure painting at once, and regards preliminary 
work as a device for wasting time. She tries to be docile, but her desires are so far 
beyond the simple studies that she is allowed to make, that the chances are she will 
desert, and go to some one who will teach her wonderful things in three lessons. 

These two varieties represent a large proportion of the pupils who wish to become 
amateurs. . 

One of our senior academicians tells the following regarding his experience in 
teaching : Many years ago he lived in Albany and had charge of the studios in three 
young ladies' schools there. They brought him in a certain income, and he persevered, 
term after term, in trying to give faithful instruction, and, at the same time, to meet 
the wants of principals and pupils. This forced him into a compromising course, 
which finally disgusted him ; and one Friday night he sat down and wrote a neat letter 
of resignation to principal No. I, made copies of it for principals Nos. 2 and 3, and 
hurried, while his resolution was strong, to despatch the missives. Then he was free ! 
But how he was to live he did not know, for his reputation was not established, and 
his pictures sold slowly. However, he did live— and is now famous. 

To be a teacher of art in the popular sense, one must have the most imperturbable 
and optimistic disposition. One needs a hundred per cent more of patience than the 
music-teacher does, for pupils in music start with at least one essential idea— they 
know they must work for themselves, and get credit only for what they do themselves. 

The greatest difficulty that all teachers of drawing and painting meet with is the 
desire that pupils have to rush on to work that is far beyond their ability. They want 
pictures — pictures, not studies ! If they are gratified, the teacher must do a most 
unreasonable amount of "touching up." If one is fortunate enough to have a class 
where pupils of this kind are in the minority, and he knows that if a little rigorous 
treatment drives them away they can be spared, then a better state of things may be 
brought about. Here is an instance of a teacher's pursuing an independent course. A 
young lady who had spent a few years at a distant boarding-school, brought home, 
after graduating, a number of very creditable pictures ; and the next year she entered 
the studio of a large city school, expecting to distinguish herself further. In accord- 
ance with an invariable rule in this school, her bill was paid in advance for the year. 
When her easel was set up, she expressed the most ambitious intentions, but, to her 
consternation, the teacher quietly waived what she said, and placed a few apples 
before her for a study. As she was let alone and given a chance to work, she concluded 
to try, for that once. Day after day she renewed her efforts, yet the result was far from 
flattering. There was no touching up by the teacher ; the study, such as it was, 
showed what the pupil was really equal to. When the next lesson came, these apples 
were removed and the same number of fresh ones were put in their place. The young 
lady was told that she could try again and see how much better she could do. 
This was too much ! She went to the principal and informed her that she had decided 
to withdraw from the class. She presumed that the money for the balance of the year 
would be refunded. But this was a mistake ; even mamma's visit to the principal did 
not bring about any such adjustment. Finally, the young lady resumed. There was 
another apple study, a little better than the first. Various studies followed, but none 
were ever hung where they would be compared with the work of previous years, 
although the name of the last teacher stood much higher than that of the first. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is a nice matter to judge how far one ought to 
bend to pupils in order to satisfy them and retain them. With a case in my own 
experience I found, wheiv I fancied I was exercising the greatest consideration, that it 
was altogether misapplied. I had been engaged to take charge of the studio of the 

Academy, at the beginning of the second term. The principal took the earliest 

opportunity to give me confidential advice regarding two of the pupils : " There is 



Miss A , the daughter of A , the banker ; she has talent, but she is indolent, 

and accustomed to doing about as she pleases. You will have to use some tact in man- 
aging her. Then there is Miss B ; she is an orphan, and poor, and I do not 

charge her anything extra for painting. She has done some excellent work, but she 
is moody, and wants to be held right up to the mark ; she cannot expect her whims 
indulged under the circumstances." 

In becoming acquainted with the class, somehow I confounded these two young 

ladies. " Indeed, Miss A has talent," I thought, " and so far she is anything but 

indolent." As to Miss B , her mood seemed to be one that meant doing almost 

nothing, until I acted upon the principal's advice — "to -hold her right up to the mark." 

When at last I discovered that the latter was Miss A and the former Miss B , 

I made no change in my policy, for both were doing remarkably well. As the mistake 
seemed to have been such a happy one, I confessed it to the principal. " Why !" he 

said, " Miss A must have been astonished into obedience ! So it was by getting 

the cases mixed and changing the remedies, that you cured them both. Well ! I am 
glad I didn't know it at the time !" 

It would be gratifying if in all cases strict justice would answer as well as the 
thoughtful tact that teachers feel constantly called upon to exercise. It does answer 
with a model pupil — that is, one who has sufficient culture to know what is desirable, 
and is willing to work to attain it. Such, unfortunately, are not very numerous ; but 
it is a wayward fancy that cannot find something adapted to it in these times ; the 
various departments of modern decorative art offer safe opportunities for those who do 
not care for regular study. 

The teacher must encourage his own versatility if he would control the vagaries of 
the aesthetic idea of the day. He must see that the principles of art are not violated ; 
he must teach the unwary to discriminate between the true and the false, and warn them 
against the allurements of meretricious work. 

Many who are looking forward to teaching feel that the most vexing question is 
how to get pupils. They naturally think that large cities are the places where pupils 
are plenty. Yes ; but teachers are also plenty. Too many flock to the cities. Young 
teachers stand a far better chance in small towns. Those who find that nothing can be 
done in their own neighborhoods will do best by seeking engagements in schools that 
are remote from the great centres, either where resident teachers are employed, or 
where several schools may be visited in turn. Principals usually apply to the school 
agencies for teachers. There are a few reliable agencies, and through them a good 
teacher can hardly fail 
to secure a school stu- 
dio, if the question of 
locality is not allowed 
to hinder. 

"The Professor." . 




ART NOTES AND 
HINTS. 

When composing a 
picture, some of the 
most notable artists 
make sketches in clay 
of the several groups 
of which it is to con- 
sist, or of the principal 
figures. Sir Frederick 
Leighton, President of 
the Royal Academy, is 
in the habit of doing 
this, and some of his 
groups so obtained 
have been reproduced 
in bronze. 

* * 
* 

Drapery should al- 
ways be made to in- 
dicate the form be- 
neath it, and the folds, 
as far as possible, 
should be simplified. 
Separate and repeated 
studies of drapery on a 
lay figure are excellent 
practice. The folds 
once arranged remain 
in the same place, and 
therefore give one the 
opportunity of studying 
at leisure certain laws 
that govern the forms 
of folds under given 
conditions. A long 
piece of white cashmere 
wound around the lay 
figure in sweeping lines 
will furnish an excellent 
lesson. If required to 
fall heavily or to cling, it is necessary that the drapery should be somewhat dampened. 

Models sometimes receive high pay for posing in drapery made thoroughly damp 
to simulate clinging garments. In sculpture the figure is invariably modelled first, and 
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the drapery is put on afterward. For 
useful hints on the study of drapery, 
Flaxman's lecture on the subject may 
be read with advantage. 

* 
It should be borne in mind in util- 
izing studies taken from life in the 
studio that they cannot well be adapt- 
ed for out-of-door subjects, because 
the effect of light and shade in the 
open air must needs be entirely dif- 
ferent from that in a studio. In the 
studio everything is done to concen- 
trate the rays of light, thereby considerably strengthening shadows which would 
be hardly perceptible in the open air. 

* 
A PENCIL-DRAWING may be reproduced line by line, by the simple process of 
heating a few globules of mercury, placing the drawing over the fumes, and then laying 
on it a sheet of white paper previously sensitized with a solution of platinum. 

JUDGMENT is required in choosing the exact position of a model in relation to the 

light cast upon it. The greatest amount of relief obtainable should be aimed at. If 

you have a northern light it will not vary, but if your light comes from the south, paper 

blinds are necessary to counteract the variation made by the earth in moving around 

the sun. According to Leonardo da Vinci, you should place your model so as to 

produce upon the ground a shadow as long as your model is high. This rule is, of 

course, not arbitrary. 

* * 

Hi 

IT is an excellent plan to begin early to make a collection of studio properties. It 
is a great thing to have a good supply of costumes stored away ready for use. This 
need not be such an expensive matter as it appears at first sight, especially for a woman 
artist with nimble fingers and a little ready wit. A cast-off dress of rich brocade or 
velvet will make as good a costume practically as new material, and with a little 
adaptation it can generally be made to suit some particular period. 

* * 
* 

FOR picturesque costumes, material in the way of odds and ends can be collected 
when one is travelling abroad. Rough sketches can be taken of the style of dress 
worn by the peasantry of different nations, and from these notes costumes can after- 
ward be made. Accessories such as wooden sabots or peculiar head-gear and orna- 
ments can be bought on the spot for a small outlay, and subsequently when used 
in a picture will give a degree of reality to the ensemble impossible for the artist to 

obtain without them. 

* * 
* 

"Glazing is more generally available for figure painting than for landscapes," 
Hamerton says, " because it spoils the effect of distance by taking away atmosphere. 
It is most useful of all in dark figure pictures, such as the portraits of Rembrandt, 
where great depth that you can see into is required. In landscape it is of little use in 
skies and distances, but is often employed with great effect in foregrounds, in foliage 
especially. . . . The depth of the dark hollows under foliage, where the shadows hide 
themselves from the hot sun, and the transparence of green leaves and grass which 
have the sunshine in their very substance, are given quite well by glazing, and cannot 
be imitated at all in any opaque color. So with transparence of new water, such as 
pools in mountain streams, a very able painter can suggest it to the mind without a 
glaze, but glazing allows him to give the very transparence itself. There is another 
great technical advantage in the use of glazing, which is, that it allows a strong con- 
trast between the parts of the picture where it is abundantly employed, and those where 
it is employed sparingly or not at all." 

* 

Varnished wood will not receive water-colors unless thick gum-arabic or water- 
color varnish is used for a medium. But the fine white wood of which many articles 
are made for decoration can be readily painted in water-colors, using gum or ox-gall 
for a medium. Wash the brush carefully when the color is changed. 

* .. * 

From " A Treatise on Pastel Painting" (F. Weber & Co.). 

The freshness and purity of the pastel forming its chief merit, care should be 
taken not to injure the paper. Wrong shades or faulty outlines may be removed with 
a proper brush or a piece of pointed rubber without altering the rest, especially the 
mass of the shades. 

* 

In pastel portraits avoid using the lakes too freely. Vermilion is preferable in the 
composition of tones, and the heavy shades may be modified by overlaying them with 
blue and carmine, the only way to secure transparency at pleasure. Do not make too 
much use of the fingers in blending the colors, as this would destroy the transparency 
and softness, the richness and fulness which belong to the pastel. It is by hatchings 
that the effect is secured. The finger should only be used to merge the tones one into 



the other and so lightly as not to injure the paper. This light rubbing being done, 
the delicacy of the tones should be restored by crisp touches. When all the light and 
dark places are indicated, a brown red pastel is used for the shaded part of the nose, 
the darkest part of the eyebrow, and the under part of the lips, and this warm color 
gives life to the whole. 

* 
Pastel frotte (rubbed) is done as follows : After having outlined the subject 
with red or black crayons, the shades are marked off with a stump and Sauce 
crayon ; then the crumbled pastel is rubbed lightly on to make the tint. The nostrils, 
eyes, mouth, hair and eye-brows are accented with half-hard pastels; the last 
touches are hatchings with the half-hard pastel, lightly accented. This, with the fine 
dotting which finishes the work, gives warmth to the tone and drawing. The best 
paper for this kind of pastel is parchment paper of a light shade. The stumps may 
be cork, gray paper or elder-pith. 

From " How to Paint on Tapestry " (M. T. Wynne). 

A GREAT bar to the progress of tapestry painting in this country has been the 
introduction of an imitation produced by means of painting on tapestry canvas in oils 
thinned with turpentine. This kind of work more properly belongs to scene painting, 
and should not be confounded with the use of dyes. Oils applied to tapestry canvas 
clog up the texture, render the material harsh and invariably lack the softness so 
essentially belonging both to woven and painted tapestries. It will perhaps be well 
to warn the reader that at some stores oil paints thinned with turpentine so as to be 
quite liquid are sold for tapestry colors and labelled as such. They can, however, 
be distinguished at a glance, being mostly opaque, whereas the genuine dyes are 
transparent. 

Remember that throughout allowance must be made for the colors drying lighter ; 
the mere act of moistening the canvas with plain water makes it several shades 
darker. Experience soon teaches the difference in value of a tint when dry. 

* _ * 

In finishing up, a brilliant effect can be gained in the prominent parts of a picture 
by the use of a steel eraser or sharp penknife rounded at the edge. The blade is 
held firmly between the thumb and forefinger and the high lights are scratched out, 
as is often done in water-color painting. Great care must be taken not to injure the 
fabric ; if dexterously managed, only the color is removed from its surface. 

The great secret of success is to scrub the color well into the canvas, so that it 
becomes in reality an integral part of it ; if the color is used sparingly it will have a 
mottled, weak appearance. This is fatal, as the beauty of tapestry painting consists in 
the depth and richness of which it is capable. The brush should be held at right 
angles with the painting and very near the bristles to give additional firmness to the touch. 
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The tenth annual exhibition of the Societe d'Aquarellistes 
remarkable for its want of interest. This society, which 
liantly, is now in a state of decadence, and, in the interests 
the sooner it is wound up the better, 
Emile Adan, Jean 
Beraud, Bes- 
nard, Bethune, 
Boilvin, Boutet 
de Monvel, John 
Lewis Brown, 
Max Claude, 
Maurice Cour- 
ant, Robert de 
Cuvillon, Delort, 
Dubufe, Duez, 
Victor Gilbert, 
Harpignies, Heil- 
buth, Jeanniot, 
Franeais, Jean 
Paul Laurens, 
Lami, Le Blant, 
Maurice Leloir, 
Madeleine Le- 
maire, Lhermitte, 
Adrien Marie, 
Morand, Mo- 
reau, Morot, De Penne, 
Pujol, Mme. de Roths- 
child, Vibert, Worms, 
Zuber and Yon. All of 
these artists have talent, 
and some of them singu- 
lar skill, but this year not 
one of them has made an 
effort. Every picture in the exhibition seems 
to be the product of a human being who 
has been reduced to a mere painting machine 
guaranteed to produce certain subjects in a 
certain style. The only three artists whose 
work indicates a certain respect for art are 
Besnard, Harpignies and Morot. The others 
work for the picture-dealers, and deliver their 
goods at stated intervals according to contract 
and invoice. Theodore Child. 
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